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ABSTRACT 

Education plays a central role in contemporary social 
development and change. The educational system in a given society 
assumes a major role in human development by making available to the 
individual the necessary equipment for interfacing with the network 
of social relations. In both developed and developing countries, 
education increasingly has been considered an essential individual 
right. The situation in Guyana illustrates the issue of human rights 
violation in education. There, despite the Compulsory Education Act 
of 1876, an entrenched plantation system obstructed the growth of 
mass education until after 1940, More recently, a deep and chronic 
economic crisis has forced a reduction in social spending in Guyana, 
particularly in the area of education. At the same time, the 
government has replaced meaningful instructional programs with 
military training and mass games of dub ious educational content in 
the interest of promoting ideological and propaganda goals. Guyana 
compares poorly with its Carribean neighbors in academic achievement, 
and enro 1 Imen t has f al 1 en ov^r t ime • Human rights violations exist in 
virtually every aspect of the Guyanese educational system. 
Malnutrition is severe among students and transportation to and from 
schools is lacking. In developing countries, and in Guyana in 
particular, where masses of people are engaged in the business of 
survival, there is little margin for contributing to the enrichment 
of society. A 42~item list of references is attached. (LBG) 
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Introduction 

Education plays a central role in the process of contemporary social development and 
change. It has become an indispensable requirement for the reproduction of social life, 
and has come to be viewed as perhaps the principal institution in society for preparing 
youth to assume adult roles. One tradition within sociology maintains that education is 
one of the most important indicators of the extent to which a society has moved from 
the stage of traditionalism to modernity (Inkeles and Smith 1974), Schools provide 
access to knowledge and information that are not made available by other social 
institutions. This knowledge and information are a precondition for the individual to 
develop an awareness of the environment in which his/her life is being shaped. In 
order to function as a constituent part of society, the individual is compelled to grasp 
the complexity of social relations on which eultural life is based. Consequently, the 
educational system in a society assumes a major role in human growth and 
development by making available to the individual the necessary equipment for 
interfacing with the network of social relations (UN Report 1985). 

In both developed industrial countries and developing countries, education has been 
increasingly considered an essential right of the individual. Universal mass education 
has been made a fundamental goal, and has been accorded a high social priority in 
n.iany countries. In some, such as the newly independent postcolonial countries, the 
demands of their development programs have dictated that education be expanded on a 
mass seale. In the wake of the postwar decolonization process, the national states that 
emerged embarked on a strategy to eliminate the legacy of educational 
underdevelopment heciueathed by colonialism. Tremendous effort has been directed 
toward the development of the educational infrastructure necessary to enhance the 
development of the educational status of the population. Consequently, in the post- 
HMOs and especially during the 1960s, there was a sharp focus on the expansion of 
school enrollment at the primary and secondary levels. 

In the UN Universal Declaration of Human Rights adopted in 194S, education is 
declared a basic right of all people (Article 26). In addition, the right to education is 



iiilegrally relaicd to anolhcr hunum right — to iVcely participate in the cultural life of the 
comnuinity (Art. 27). Specifically, Articles 26 and 27 state: 

Article 26: (1) Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementiiry and fundamentiii stages. Elementary educadon shall be 
compulsory. Technical and professional education shall be made generally available 
and higher education shall be equally accessible to all on the basis of merit; (2) 
education shall be directed to the full development of the human personality and to 
the strengthening of respect for human rights and fundamental freedoms, Ii shall 
promote understanding, tolerance and friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall further the activities of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of peace; (3) parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education 
that shall be given to their childi'cn. 

Article 27: (1) Everj'one has the right freely to participate in the cultural life of the 
community, to enjoy the arts and to share in scientific advancement and its benefits; 
(2) ever>'one has the right to the protection of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary' or artistic production of which he is author. 

This paper examines the issue of human rights violation in education, particulariy 
that which may have resulted from a specific pattern of econoniic development and an 
educational policy emanating therefrom. 

The political economy of education in Guyana, a former British colony, amply 
illustrates these issues. Thus, despite the Compulsory Education Act of 1876, the 
most rapid expansion of its educational system was experienced only .during the three 
decades after 1940 (Bacchus 1980). Bacchus has further pointed out that the class and 
social structure of the plantation system severely restricted the development of a mass 
education system. The nature of plantation labor did not impose any demand on the 
planters to provide education for their workers. In fact, to elevate the educational 
status of the workers on the plantation was inconsistent with the planters' need to 
exercise control over their labor supply. 

The educational system remained extremely underdeveloped during the period before 
World War II, and fundanientally reflected the backwardness of the productive forces 
in what was a preindustrial plantation economy (Samaroo 1977). The colonial 



education system was tailored to the needs of the plantation economy that was based 
on an agnu'ian sector that relied mainly on unskilled and manual labor. This system 
negated the development of a skilled labor force on a mass scale; consequently, the 
educational system during this period did not evolve along lines that promoted mass 
education. With industrialization as the core of the posicolonial development strategy, 
the problem of human resource development arose as a consequence of the rapid 
growth of the industrial sector, and the associated growth in the demand for an 
industrial wage-labor force (Lewis 1950). It has been necessary to expand the 
educational infrastmcture in order to ensure an adequate supply of trained workers. 

With the breakup of the old plantation system and the social structure that rested on 
it, education became functional to the process of social mobility and class formation, 
and was critical to the mass political participation necessary for the growth of a 
democracy. With the rapid rise of the capitalist wage-employment as the main form of 
employment, the worker is compelled to acquire education in order to secure the 
requirements of economic livelihood. The postcolonial development of Guyana is in 
this .espect similar to the postindustrial revolution in Britain, V/'hich made education an 
essential condition for the development of the wage-labor force. Also, the rise of 
political parties presupposed the rise of some kind of mass education system in which 
the workers could receive schooling consistent with the functioning of the institutions 
of democracy. The right of the worker to a job, or economic security, becomes 
inextricably linked to the right to education. 

In recent times, Guyana has been characterized by a deep and chronic economic 
crisis with enormous social and political consequences. This has given rise to 
substantial adjustments in the pattern of government expenditure along lines that have 
reduced the amount of resources deployed in the sphere of social services. Among the 
social services severely affected, education assumes an important place, especially 
given its role in cultural development. The problem that arises is one involving not 
only the inability of the Guyanese state to ensure that the population secure adequate 
means of education, but the ultimate problem concerning the conditions of economic 
backwardness and underdevelopment in Guyana. This question, as well as the more 
recent development process, has been discussed in other places (Mandle 1982; 
Thomas 1984). 
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Undui devclopfiieni and Human W cifaic: liicoicucal i^^sucs 
'1 0 develop an adequate appreciaiion for the [)robleni of luinian rights violalio/i as il 
relates to education in an economically backward socieiy, it is necessary to proceed 
from some general understanding of the problem of human welfare in siicli a hisiorieal 
and social setting. We attempt to formalize the question by posing it within the 
framework of the political economy of underdevelopment and himian welfare. This 
will allovv us to have some theoretical foundation from which to examine the specific 
iiistorical conditions as they exist in Cjuyana. 

As a starting point, one observes that a society's capacity to provide its n^embers 
with an adequate supply of the means of human subsistence — food, clothing, shelter, 
health, and education—is the precondiiion for any acceptable level of human welfare. 
The actual living standards that prevail in any given society and at any given time are 
fundamentally dictated by the extent of the social surplus generated by the productive 
process. This is clear from the stylized facts of economic development and poverty on 
a gk^bal scale, as well as the regional disparities that exist within countries. The 
uneciual global distribution of wealth and income, and the \'ast differentials in living 
standards between societies to a large extent reflect the unequal size of the surplus that 
they have at their disposal (World Bank 1982). 

At llie same time, it must be seen that, while the size of the siu-plus sets the absolute 
limit on the overall living standard in a society, the relative living standards between 
different sectors of that society are systematically related to the prevailing distribution 
mechanism. Hence, one obsei-vcs that countries with approximately equal surplus are 
characterized by different patterns of inequality in living standards between social 
groups. The problem of human welfnre maintenance is essentially predicated on the 
more general prc>blem of scx'ial and econonuc development. 

i Jiscussing tlie problem of economic backwardness and underde\'elopmeni m ihe 
Third World countries, Joan Robinson concluded: "The general effect of the remnants 
of (juasi-feudalism that remain in the Third World is to retard both the growth of 
output and the develo|)ment of a humane society" (1979, p, 47). linder historical 
conditions where feudalism did not actually appear as a mode of production, other 
precapitalist forms of economy and social relations formed the basis for C(^lonial 
ex|')loitation. The well-known system of plantation economy based on slave-labor 
formed the basic structural conditions for the economic backwardness and 
underdevelopment in the southern United States and many Third World countries 
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(Amin 1974). The furihcr intrusion of capitalist forms of economy during the 
postcolonial phase of development served to compound the already existing 
contradictions in those economics. The demographic factor stands out sharply in this 
regard, as manifested in the wholesale disphicement of masses of rural laborers 
without the preconditions for their reabsorption into wagc-cmploymenl. 

In this connection, the central theoretical proposition that informs our discussion is 
that human rights violation is ultimately the result of conditions of economic 
backwardness and underdevelopment that produce a pattern of surplus allocation 
benefiting a small social sector to the exclusion of others. The use of the limited 
surplus is functional to the political requirements of the ruling elites, and specifically to 
the reproduction of their own social power. That is, human rights are essentially 
rooted in the needs for the self-development of the individual, a process that is 
fundamentally a renection of the actual conditions of material economic development. 
Human rights violation arises from a specific set of social and economic conditions 
that may be said to constitute a social crisis in which those human needs are negated. 

Universal mass education, while it has been identified as an important social goal in 
many developing countries, mainly as an aspect of an overall national development 
agenda, may not be realizable. The phenonv^r^on of economic backwardness and 
underdevelopment, and specifically the class relations that correspond to it, serves to 
lower the social priority that education is accorded by the state. The pattern of equality 
in the provision of education between social groups is dictated by the prevailing 
conditions of class formation and development, as manifested in forms of social 
differentiation and polarization. Robinson noted. 

Inequality in the provision of essential services has been cemented into the class 
structure of would-be developing nations as firmly as incciuality in the consumption 
of luxuiy goods has been embedded in the structure of production. It would need an 
even greater wrench to redirect education to the benefit of society as a whole than to 
redirect industr\' to the requirements of mass consumption. (1979, p. 141) 

In this respect, the patterns of economic and social relations that have been historically 
evolved play an exueniely important role in shaping fonns of inequality. 

Under conditions where a small oligarchy exercises control over the economic 
siu^plus, the pattern of distribution of that surplus may be inconsistent with the 
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advanccincnl of hunuiii welfare of the socieiy as a whole. The state bccoincs an 
important instrument for effecting an unequal ciisirihution of ccononiic benefits, which 
violates the hiunan welfare of significant sectors of the socieiy. This phenomenon is 
perhaps most highly developed under conditions of economic backwardness and 
underdevelopment. Ii^. countries where such conditions prevail, the social structure is 
typically cliaracierized by the existence of a small elite integrated into the state 
apparatus, directly or indirectly, and a class of wagcworkers and small independent 
l)rodiicers whose economic welfare is dictated by the vagaries of economic 
development and the policy of the state. 

In order to ensure the reproduction of the existing economic and chiss relations, the 
state is compcl!'^'^ to adopt policies inevitably resulting in the deprivation of some 
sectors of society of the means to advance their welfare. This situation arises 
particularly during a sharp socioecononiic crisis, when the state becomes severely 
constrained by the conjuncture of material poverty and the attendant class and social 
antagonisms. The rcquirenient of promoting the interests of the elite classes 
necessarily comes into deep conflict with any policy that seeks to adv^ance the human 
welfare of socieiy as a whole (Amin 1974; B ulenheimer 1971; Dos Santos 1970; 
h\n-iado 1964: Thomas 1984). 

Kducafion and Forms of Social Reproduction in (Jiiyana 

A. Sliivcry and the Nci^ation of Mass Education 

The system of education under the colonial slave'[)lanlation system in Guyana 
fundamentally reflected the existing conditions of social and economic development. 
Specifically, it conformed to the requirements of the reproduction of slave labor as the 
basic form of labor, and the class relations that characterized the colonial fonuation. 
Labor on the slave plantation was unskilled and confined to purely manual activity. It 
was therefore not in the interest of the planters to provide education for their slaves. 
Indeed, it was not encouraged because education for the slaves was perceived as a 
dangerous instrument in their hands since "reading provokes thought and a thinking 
slave is a danger" (Daly 1966). 

The interests of the local slave oligarchy, both immediate and long-tenn, stood in 
sharp opposition to the educational development of the slaves. Consequently, the 
development of niass education under slavery was negated inasmuch as it was 
irrelevant from the standpoint of the logic of slavery itself. I'he education system that 
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emerged under slavery was designed exclusively for the education of the children of 
the planters, and ensured the reproduction of the plantation oligarchic class and social 
structure in Guyana. 

B. Postslavcry and Mass Education 

With the abolition of slavery and the growth of a free population, it became c'ear that 
some system of education was essential to the stability of posteniancipation Guyana. 
The Negro Education Act of 1934 provided for clementaiy education first through the 
religious organizations, and later through the state apparatus. The aim of the British 
government was clear: to ensure the socialization of the freed slaves into "a love of 
employment," an essential condition for the development of a disciplined and "morally 
responsible" wage-labor force. The Sterling report (1835) was unequivocal: 

About 77(),{)()() persons have been released from suiver)' by the Emancipation Act 
and arc now in a state oi rapid transition to entire freedom. . . . Hie peace and 
prosperity of the Empire at large may be not remotely influenced by their moral 
condition, the care of this is in itself also a matter of grave responsibility . . . 
performance of the functions of a laboring class in a civilized comn^unity will depend 
entirely on the power over their minds . . . the law having already determined and 
enforced their civic right, the task of bettering their condition can be further advanced 
only by education. (Gordon 1963. p. 20) 

The need for education niu.u be seen in the context of the development of the 
productive forces, the expansion of the state apparatus, and the rise of commerce and 
trade. By 1876, the Compulsory Education Act was passed to promote the 
development of elementary schools for training the wage-labor force then being 
formed. The subsequent pattern of educational development reflected the changing 
needs of the plantation economy and the colonial system, while at the same lime it 
ensured the restricted social mobility of the masses. 

C. Post- 1 940 Development in Guyanese Education 

Profound changes occurred in Guyana's educational system following th.c second 
world war and the widespread mass upsurges throughout the British colonies in the 
Caribbean, l^hese changes were largely the result of two distinct but related factors: 
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\ 1 ) inicnial political pivs.suros and (2) an cctMioinic impcraiixc ihat \v;is linked lo ihc 
growing inriiicncc of (he liniicu Slates in the (^iribbcan after World VVa.r 11, As was 
the case with many of the other l^riiish C(^lonies in the (.""aribbeaiu (uiyaoa was 
entering what was I'lindciinciiially a new phase of national development. 

The available data show the r^Vid growth of edueatioiial expenditure after 1945, as 
well as the expansion in the enrollment at all levels of the educational system. 
According to Baksh (1979), in 1945 educational expenditure was 1 1 percent of total 
government recurrent expenditure: increased to 15 percent in 1960 under tbie l^PF; 
increased furtl'-i- to 17,06 percent in 1907 inuier the PNC\, bm o 'clined to 12,77 in 
1970, As co:rectly pointed tuit by Bacchus, 

political dewlopmeiits occurring after the mid-194()s, such as the extension of tlic 
jVanchise and the increasing substituti(^n of popularly elected represeniatives for 
nominated members in the Legislative Assembily, also made the political system 
more responsive to popular tiemands. The combination of these forces, increasing 
popular demand for education and an clcctc ' Government more responsive (o these 
|)opular tlemands resulted in a rapid increase by the Clovernment in the number of its 
educational institutions located througluxu the country at all le\'clsc)f the system. 
(I9S(). p, 2) 

A]xirt from the political factor, the structural changes that were envisaged in the 
cc(Miomy made it necessary to "enlarge the supply of trained manpower iVir the 
emergent nation," Before this shift in the economic structure there was no compelling 
force f(M* educational change. As Bacchus pius it, 

the genejal iniavailability of secondary education for the masses up tc^ the iy4()s> 
despite the (^)mpulsory F.ducation Act 1H76, was largely due to the interest of the 
phmters in ensuring an adec]uatc supply of manual labor in the country. They were 
very reluctant to see education becoming an instrument of upward sccial mobility for 
ciiildrcn of the lowei- orders. This fact was rellected in their attitude to education for 
the children ol' the slaves, the ex-slaves and later the Hast Indian workers on the 
sug[u* estates. (P. 29) 



Tlic social and economic chaiii^cs in (uiyana mack cducaiion an inipoiiani inMruiuciU 
of S(XMal niobiliiy, cs[K^cially as the lorms ofcconoinic rcprcxluclion became modiricil 
with the ra|)id yrowih of induslrial ca[iiiaL 

('onteinporary Trends in (luyana's Political Economy 

Several scholars have devoted considerable elTori and time to the analysis of die 
problem of development and poverty in the less developed ccuiniries (LDC\), Ii has 
been observed that along with the rapid growth of the industrial secu^rs in these 
cotmtries has been the systematic marginalization ot^ some social sectors anci LM'oiips 
over time (Amin 1974). This has given rise to the iiiabihty c^f a substantial sector of 
the population to reproduce itself at socially acceptable standards, A significant 
fraction of the society is deprived of adeiiuate food, clothing, and shelter • the basic or 
biological requirements for human survived— not to mention the basis for human 
welfare. 

The salient features of the contemporary forms and process of social development in 
Guyana have been examined in several places (Mandlc 19S2; Thomas 19S4), Dive 
'Idiomas, examining the structural and social relations in Guyana at the time oi' its 
independence in 1966, concluded that they indicated the economy "displayed signs of 
poverty, ]K)or housing, underdeveloped medical services, inadccpiate educational 
services, backward cf^nnuinication facilities, and a dearth of recreational facilities" (p, 
7S). This situation was fairly stereotypical of countries thatcnicrgcd out of a C(^lonial 
mode of development reflecting the conditions of economic backwardness and 
underde\'elopmcnt characteristic of that historical experience. 

As a result of the global economic crisis that started in the mi(M97()s, CJuyana 
entered a phase of chronic econcMidc stagnation with all of its social consec|uences. 
The effect of this economic stagnation was to generate the conditions for internal social 
and political instability. Major political realignments and reforms were reciuircd lo 
resolve this rapidly accelerating crisis. Beginning with the nationalization of the 
bauxite industry in 1972, the Guyanese state expanded its sphere of influence into 
significant areas of the national economy. This included the trade, distribution, 
transportation, communications, and mining sectors, which were brought under 
public-sector control, II was estimated that roughly 80 percent of the economy was in 
the hands of the state by 1977. At the core of the thrust toward what tlie gcvv'ernmenl 
described as a "cooperative socialist" society was the attempt to deal wdth the 
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tlclcri()rarK>n in ihc livinu slandar<.ls o\ ihc ( iuyaiicSL uuisscs. wiiicli ilircatoiicd iliC 
foundation oi any susiaii)cd devclopnient oi luinian welfare. 

An examination of the available empirieal data reveals that between 1970 and 1980 
Guyana experienced a sharp decline in ()\erall national output, and an especially sliarp 
decline in critical income-generatmg sectors. Dried bauxite productiop^ the major 
subsector in the mining and quariying sector, lell IVom 2,290 thousand tons in 1970 to 
637 thousand tons in 1981. When it is considered that this sector accounts for sorne 
16.3 percent of Guyana's gross domestic product and a significant share of foieign 
exchange earnings, the implications tor the economy become clearer. The fewign 
exchange crisis that developed in the late 1970s has been a pix'cMal factor in the recent 
political economy in Cniyana. 

'ilie persistent mability u[ the Gu\ancse economy to accmniilate adccjuate foreign 
exchange earnings has forced it to adopt what may be described as the IMF path ()f 
cconouMc developmeiu. Under this regime, the Guyanese ecc^noni)- had to implement 
policies that entailed a reduction in subsidies, abolition (^f price contrc^ls (except for 
wages), cuts in imports and social .spending, and the devaluation of the currency. This 
de\elopment i>alli has had tremcndcuis implications for lunnan welfare and, in 
particular education. With the chronic econonuc stagnation and rising unemploj inent, 
the stale lowers the priority on education, since a growing educated work force with 
rising job expectations proves highly problematic for the maintenance of social stability 
in the country. As a result of this development debacle, the Ciuyanese working people 
have experienced a dramatic deterioration in their living standards. 

Manifestations of Hmnan Rijj;hts \ i()lalion in Kducation 

.•\. (Irncral Conditions ami Poor Qiuiltty i\dncatu)n 

In order to under^tanci and [)ediaps appreciate human rights violation b\' wwy of 
"education," and specificalb' as it relates to Gu\'aiia, we need to grasp the spirit of the 
Human Rights iJeclaration of 194S, in particular Arts. 26 and 27. Both articles 
encourage literacy and an aesthetic ap[)reciation tVu" a sense of culture- -the ability to 
evob'c a consciousness (U\Mie's social environment in order to have an effect on it, 
and perhaps more impoitaiu, to enjoN hat is ccMisidcred to be a standard of life 
appropriate to civilized human existence. 

It is in this ccMUext that we \iew education not merely as the number of persons 
enn^lled in schools. While the level (if enrollments is a preconditi(^n for a person lo 
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acquire formal education, mo^ i important is the extent to which that person can 
actually attend classes and learn from the educational process. In this connection, the 
issue of health becomes a central part of the question of education. Simply put, a 
young person cannot be expected to develop knowledge if there is a problem of health, 
for instance, lack of adequate nutrition. If this is accepted as reasonable, then 
inclusive in the assessment of educational standards and the quality of education arc 
the actual economic conditions of the school population. In the case of a countiy such 
as Guyana, this assumes paramount significance. Along with the often recited 
statistics on enrollments, dropout rates, test scores, and so on, must be considered the 
cost of school attendance, the health of those eligible for school, the availabiiitv uf 
adequate transportation, unemployment, underemployment, and overall living 
conditions. 

The chronic economic crisis that emerged during the 1970s has imposed tremendous 
constraints on the state vis-a-vis the realization of universal mass education. Thomas 
(1984) observed that between 1970 and 1980, educational expenditure declined from 
15 to 12 percent of total government expenditure, while during the same period, the 
allocation to payment of the public debt rose from 14 to 44 percent. There was also a 
corresponding growth of the national debt from G$267.2 million to G$3,040.6 over 
the same ten-year period. Spinner (1984) noted that the national debt rose to G$1.8 in 
1984. Overambitious schemes eroded the maintenance of basic public utilities 
(Bacchus 1980; Ilintzen and Premdas 1983; Spinner 1984; Thomas 1984). Spinner 
described the infrastructure of Guyanese society as one in which the electricity supply, 
water systems, sewerage, and public transportation were on the verge of total collapse. 
This has compounded the existing socioeconomic difficulties of families to provide the 
personal support for their children to acquire education (UN Report 1985). 

The IMF agreement of 1978 entailed substantial cuts in public spending, which in 
part accounted for the unemployment rate of 26 percent, and underemployment of 40 
percent by 1980. After an in-depth investigation of the government's slogan of 
"Sociahsm and Basic Needs in Guyana," Guy Standing in an ILO report commented, 
"If the working class are not in a position to detennine the pattern of production they 
are not likely to be prepared to make the material sacrifices and take the initiative and 
effort required to develop the economy" (Standing and Szal 1979). l^he government 
budget of 1980 allocated 37 percent for debt pa>'ments and 32 percent for salaries and 
allowances, leaving only 31 percent for all other expenditures (Spinner 1984). 



By uncmpioyrnciu was estimated ai more than 30 peivcnt. 'I'he governmeni 

lUA cnhclcss provided even higher sahiiies lor inajoi f)c>litieal leaders, key bureauerals 
and senior ofi'ieials of the Guyanese Defense Force, and police and paraniililary 
groups to guaianiee its political loyally (f liiu/.en 1986). In a real sense, the Guyanese 
govei*nnient is one that maintains itself on the basis of bribery, corruption, fraud, and 
repression at i!ie expense of the Cjiiyanesc workers and the poor. 

Spinner (1984) concluded that "education, health, and liousing of working-class 
Guyanese continue to deteriorate. Schools [ire o\'ercr(nvded, independeni teachers are 
lircd and the government concentrates on indoctrination rather than education" (p. 
201). The shortage of basic drugs and medical supplies forced doctors in Guyana to 
conclude a memorandum to the Minister of Health with, "(this situation) make(s) 
nicaningt^'ul heahh care dilTicult if not impossible" (Spinner 1984). 

One report on human rights violation in Guyana, Human Rights Commission 
(1981*), noted that since 1976 the exacerbation of the economic crisis has contributed 
to a rapid deterioration of the educational system. According to this rcj^ort, 

ha\ ing assumed control of all education in 1975 under the slogan of "free ecUication 
from nurseiy to university" the go\enu)ient found itself unable to maintain previous 
siantkirds. . . . the physical detei'ioralion (^f schc^ol buildings and grounds together 
with slH)rtages of essential items such as textbooks, boc^ks and laborattay materials 
have produced slum-like quality in all schools, even those which were the premier 
schools in the country. (P. 36) 

h has also been ol)served that em|ihasis on academic training has been replaced by 
what is considered [o be dubious educational content that is in accord with the 
goxernnuMU s ideological and propaganda gords such as agricultural production, work- 
siudy progrcuns, mass games, and military training programs. In addition, direct and 
indirect political interference in educaticui is said to exist at all le\'els t)f that social 
instittition. 

An imp(^rtant feature of the Guyanese state that must be considered is its role in the 
[M-ocess ot class formation and the overall political ccon(Mii)' of Guyanese 
ck'velopmcnt. Thomas ( 1984) argues that the state functions as an instrument of class 
lorn iation, as opposed to functioning siinpl\" as an instrument ot one or the other class 
formation. He suggests that "co-operative socialism" v/as "an. ideological 
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rationalization of state capitalism in Guyana and for the creation of a new class of 
indigenous capitalists, 'fathered' in the first instance by the state." The ruling clique 
came to power outside of the arena of free democratic elections, and lacks legitimacy. 
Consequently, it is compelled to adopt fascist forms of political rule to maintain itself 
in the context of an internal crisis that was accelerated by the global crisis. 
Chandisingh (1983) concluded. 

The deepening of the conflict between the working classes and the state has made it 
necessary to allocate even more resources to nonproductive activity necessary to 
creating the social conditions which would allow the ruling class to maintain political 
power. (P, 71) 

This is reflected in the tremendous growth in tlie military and bureaucracy in Guyana 
during ihe post 1970s. According to the 1982 World Militao' Report, military 
expenditure as a percentage of GNP rose from 1.7 percent in 1973 to 8.1 percent in 
1976, and from 3.9 percent to 10.8 percent of central government expenditures during 
the same period. This scemxs consistent with the thrust toward the militarization of the 
society in the absence of any stable popular base for maintaining political power (U.S. 
Control and Disamiament Agency 1982). 

Ilintzen (1986) further noted that the requirements for the survival of the Guyanese 
political regime within the prevailing conjuncture of socioeconomic crisis compel it to 
disregard fulfilling the collective needs of the society. The chronic economic crisis has 
resulted in a rapid degeneration of socioeconomic conditions in the society. As 
I lintzen puts it. 

Thus, considerations of equity and social security, as defined at the beginning of this 
chapter, have no place in regime policy which is geared toward maintaining the 
system of coercion and control and sustaining the loyalty of the country's strategic 
elite, (1986, p. 289) 

Human welfare considerations must be seen, therefore, to be intricately tied up with 
the inner dynamics of the political and social motion in the society. In the context of 
Guyana, the state apparatus becomes the focal point of this dynamic. 
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Given the conditions as discussed above, under which only a lbrtun:itc sector oi ihc 
youth popuhition attends primary and some secondary sch.ool, it shoulJ not be 
SLuprising that Guyanese scored the worst on the Caribbeanwidc exammatioiv;, Hie 
Caribbean Examination Council (CXC) results for 1982 shown in table 1 illustrate the 
effects of the accumulated crisis since 1976 on the state of education. 



Table 1. CXC Results 1982 





General (G) 


Number 






Ratin[^ in 


Siihjccl 


Basic (B) 


Entered 


% Passes 


7c Failures 


Caribbean /\iss lunc 


Biiglish A 


(G) 


5,104 


32.28 


67.72 


Lowest 


(B) 


1,133 


31.66 


68.34 


Second from low est 


English B 


(G) 


1,373 


40.44 


59.50 


Lowest-only country 












w/FR lower than-60'';( 


History 


(G) 


27 


45.16 


54.84 


Lowest -only cotnnry 












w/PR lower than liY f 




(B) 


15 


14.54 


85.46 


Lowest 


Math 


(G) 


3,67X 


44.93 


45.07 


Lowest 




(B) 


1 ,399 


1 1 .50 


88.50 


Second from loxs cst 


Spanish 


(G) 


320 


35.39 


64.61 


Second lowest 




(B) 


137 


26.36 


73.64 


Fotirth from lowest 


Social Studies CG) 


32 


57.48 


42.52 


Second lowest 




(B) 


32 


46.88 


53.12 


Second lowest 



The examination results show Cuiyana's performance to be the worst. The averai:e 
passing rale in any subject was 35 percent, with basic mathematics being as Inv, as 1 1 
percent and social sttidies at the general level being highest with ?7 ]UM-ceni. In 
absolute terms, it is also deplorable when compared to Gtiyana's perfonriances sc\er:d 
years ago {Catholic Stcuidanl, September 4, 19X3) and the small number of y^jrinii 
people in Guyana who are being registered for public examinations corjinaretl w ''c 
much larger numbers in other Caribbean territories (Gtiyana Human Rights 
Commission 198 1 ). 

With respect to these results, the Guyanese Human Rights Report (19X3) ncned thiat 
"the inadeqtiate allocations to education, shotikK however, take second place \o \h: 
politicizing of the educational system in any asses':ment of the presenl situation" (]l 
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36). The needs of the ruling party have been placed above the welfare of the pupils, 
the professionalism of the teacher, and the integrity of the administrators. The report 
cites the transformation of schools into political units and the annual Mass Games, 
which occupy three months of the time of students and staff taking part in them, as 
forms of child exploitation. These, along with many occasions when children have to 
attend party rallies and events for visiting dignitaries, make serious inroads into 
available time for normal academic pursuits. 

B. Enrollments, Dropouts, Attendance, and Expenditures 

Factors such as enrollments, attendance, and dropouts are perhaps more useful for 
deterniining the overall level of mass education. However, we wish to note that in the 
less developed countries, there is tlie tendency to overstate the positives and understate 
the negatives. UNESCO (1983) rcponed that between 1960 and 1980 there was a 139 
percent increase in primary education; as a result, primar>' education increased from 60 
percent in 1960 to 86 percent in 1980. There is a caveat to the interpretation that 
priniary education enrollnients are rising nicteorically in developing countries. The 
1983 UNESCO report noted that enrollments in the less developed countries are 
generally exaggerated to the tune of 12-14 percent. Funher, the report concluded that 
primary school enrollment in 1980 (net of repetition) corresponds to about 75 percent 
of the "real" population of primary school age. The report also observed that the 
1980s ushered in rather discouraging signs in the persistent high level of dropout rates 
in the backward economic sectors. The report estimated that on average, fewer than 
eight of every ten pupils commencing school in the late 1970s would reach Grade 4 of 
primary education. On this point, the report concluded that "should the promotion, 
repetition and dropout rates observed at this time, remain constant, the con-esponding 
survival rates for primary education in the Caribbean would be about 66 percent" (p. 
2). 

Table 2 shows school enrollment and attendance statistics for several years between 
the period of 1950 to 1983. The table reveals an overall increase in enrollments, 
average attendance, as well as an increasing percentage in auendance. However, when 
we consider the UNESCO (1983) reservations, these figures are not as impressive. 
Indeed, when adjustments are made, the results seem to concur with the report that 
enrollment in the Caribbean by the 1980s would be about only 66 percent. 
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Table 2. Enrollment and Attendance Statistics, 1950-1983 



A vera^c A ttcndance as a 

Year Enrollment Attendance %-Age of Enroll me nts 

1950 74,153 59,619 80.3 

1960 125,345 103,788 82,8 

1965 146,494 117,342 80.1 

1970 162.842 127,342 86.9 

1974 175,786 132,063 75.1 

1980 211,838 195,721 92.4 

1983 215,838 193,396 . 89.6 



Sources: Mandle (1973), The Plantation Economy, table 29; Samaroo (1977) 
Unpublished dissertation, table 14; Baksh ( 1979), Formal Education and the 
Guyanese Social Structure, pp. 1 18-1 19; Bacchus (1980), Education for Development 
or Underdevelopment, table 1 6, 

In spile of this, \vc should explain that even UNESCO's eslimaie of 66 percent 
enrollment could be misleading. In most Third World countries innucnced by slavery 
and the phmtalion economy, the masses have always placed great importance on 
acquiring education. Bacchus (1980) noted, 

Even though social mobility was difficult, and for the majority of the black 
population well nigh impossible, education licld out some promise of social 
advancement and gave its recipients the hope, unrealistic though it might have been 
for the great majority, of rising somewhat up the social and economic ladder. While 
this was not the purpose of education as conceived by the planters, it nonetheless 
became the most important one of the ex-slave who came to value education mainly 
as an instrument of upward social mobility. (P. 72) 

The point here is that even though unemployment rates and inflation are high, and 
the economy is experiencing an overall crisis, parents will initially enroll their children 
for primar}' school. The question becomes one of how long will the poorer Guyanese 
remain in school; it seems reasonable to conclude that they will remain in school as 
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long as education at the primary level is accessible as far as cost. If, however, 
government expenditures for education generally, and primary education specifically, 
tend to decrease over time, one likely result is less government support for poorer 
students. One of the probable consequences of reduced educational expenditures 
coupled with high unemployment, then, is that dropout rates will rise (Human Rights 
Repoil 1983). That is, because of tradition and cultural expectations, at the beginning 
of each academic year parents enroll their children, thus giving rise to high 
enrollments. But with time, this is offset by high dropout rates due to cost 
considerations for schooling. Simply put, how long a child in Guyana stays in 
school, even at the primary level, is a function of government support as well as 
his^er social background. 

Support for this seems to come from the reduced expenditure on education by the 
government. As noted earlier, educational expenditure as a percentage of total recurrent 
expenditure was 12.2 percent in 1945; this rose to 15 percent in 1960, and increased 
further to 17.06 percent in 1967, but by 1976 had decreased to 12.77 percent (Baksh 
1979). Spinner (1984) observed that 1978 unemployment was 25 percent while 
underemployment stood at 40 percent: by 1979 inflation had increased by 18 percent. 
By 1980 he noted that 10 percent of the government's budget was for security forces, 
while 5 percent was for health services. Finally, the Guyanese Human Rights 
Association, issuing its report for the period between July 1981 and August 1982 
noted that "social and public ser\'ices have deteriorated rapidly, and the health and 
educational systems have been harshly affected by economic collapse" (p. 203). 

It is interesting and somewhat revealing when we look at enrollments, and 
enrollments as a percentage of relevant age group population of primary school pupils 
between the ages of 5 and 14 years. Both Bacchus (1980) and Baksh (1979) noted 
that in 1946 the enrollment in primary school stood at 63,064 with 72.2 percent of the 
relevant age population, but by 1960 they were increased to 123,348 and 77.8 percent; 
there was a further increase to 138,674 and 95.2 percent by 1967. However, by 
1973, both enrollments and the percentage of the relevant age group began to decline 
with 132,023 enrollnients and only 77 percent by 1977. By 1974 there was a funher 
decline to 132,063 enrollments, which represented 75.1 percent of the relevant age 
group. 
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lahle 3. Labor Immcc I'aiiicipalion by Levels of luliualion — 1V77 



Ediicaiioiial Level Pcrccniai^c N(jI i:i Labor Force 

No luliicalion 71 ,0 

Lower Primary 48,4 

L'ppcr Primary 4S,3 

Lower Secondary 40,7 

Upper Secondary 2 L3 

Source: Baksh Formal Education and Social Structure (luhlc L p, 120), 



'Hiese falling rales in enrollmenis o\er linie seem consistent with the composition of 
the labor force by 1^)77, thus giving some glimpses of the lack of s(K'ial rele\'imce of 
the curriculum insofar as the reality of development or lack thereof of the educational 
system. From table 3, we can infer that a significant fraction of the unemployed is 
without any formal primaiy education, liven more importart, the table suggests that 
those with some etlucation, and even some of those who actually complete their 
secondary education are outside the active lalxM* force and thus unable to participate in 
the economic lile of the society. Baksh ( 197^J) argues that this contradiction can be 
explained by the fact that, while the Guyanese government was preparing its young 
citizens for the modern sector, Guyana being a dependent capitalist economy was not 
able to utilize its productive force, but instead had to rely heavily on foreign imports 
from tlic center economies as opposed to de\'eloping its own domestic prtxluctive 
base, 'fo quote Baksh, "The main apparent reas(Mi for this paradoxical situation is that 
while the local decision-makers were able to exercise control over the educational 
system, the economy was under the direct and indirect control of \arious metropolitan 
slates" (p. 1 16). 

What emerges from the foregoing discussion is a line of argument pointing to human 
rights violation in cducatitMi at two levels: ( 1) the actual deterioration in the tpiality of 
education, and (2) unacceptable levels of school attendance. On the one hand, we 
argued that as a result of the economic, and specifically the fiscal, crisis, the Guyanese 
state has been unable to maintain socially acceptable standards of mass education, as 
reflected in the state of disrepair of school buildings and the shortage of vital school 
supplies. On the other hand, the worsening economic conditions marked by growing 
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uncmploynicnK rising costs of living, and mass impoverishment have prevenied many 
Guyanese faniilies from providing the personal support required for their children's 
education. 

Conclusion 

This paper seeks to locate forms of human rights violation in education within the 
context of the contemporary political economy of Guyana, The rapid niilitarization of 
Guyanese society in recent times and th'^ systematic destruction of human rights in 
virtually all spheres of life in Guyanese society have been fairly well documented in 
the press (Caribbean Contact, October 1982) as well as by regional and international 
human rights organizations, which have reported on the seriousness of the situation 
that developed in Guyana since the mid-1970s (Guyana Human Rights Commission 
1982, 1983; U.S. Department of State 1982). In this paper, we attempted to identify 
the forms in which human rights violations in education may be said to occur, and to 
explore the underlying conditions of the Guyanese political economy that may have 
accounted for them. 

We have sought to anchor our presentation within the framework that, although 
mass education is generally an important social goal in many developing countries, as 
an aspect of an overall national agenda it may not be realizable. Our discussion has 
rested on two central propositions. First, in order to ensure the reproduction of the 
existing economic and class relations, the state is compelled to adopt policies that can 
only result in the deprivation of some sectors of society of tne means to advance their 
welfare. This situation arises particularly during a sharp socioeconomic crisis, when 
the state becomes severely constrained by the conjuncture of material poverty and the 
attendant class and social antagonism. The requirement of promoting the interest of 
the elite classes necessarily comes ini iflict with any policy to raise the level of 
human welfare of the society as a whole. 

Second, the requirements for the survival of the Guyanese political regime widi the 
prevailing socioeconomic crises compels the government to disregard fulfilling the 
collective needs of the society. Thus, the question of equity and promises of mass 
education have no place in regime policy, which is geared toward perpetuating itself 
through coercion and control as well as sustaining the loyahy of the countPy^'s strategic 
elite. Phiman welfare considerations must be seen, therefore, to be intricately tied up 
with the inner dynamics of the political and social motion of the society. As we have 
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illusiraicd, in ihe context of Guyana, the state apparatus becomes the focal point of this 
dynamic. 

We have found manifestations of human rights violations in viriLially every aspect of 
the educational system, directly as well as indirectly. These manifestations reflect 
themselves in a variety of ways ranging from malnutrition of the young population and 
lack of transportation to and from schools to endorsement of abscnteeisti. by the 
Ciiiyanese government by way of mass games and political ceremonies, aiui the 
establishment of national service conscription as a prerequisite to graduation. 

We are wont to observe that it is true that education, like health and social welfare 
services, is vulnerable to budgetary cuts, especially when economic crises occur. It 
can be argued that the level of repression and thus human rights violations stem in part 
from the inability of the Guyanese government to fully develop the productive forces 
in a manner that would allow for mass education, thereby excluding a significant pai't 
of this society's population from having an impact on their social systems. 
In the final analysis, poverty and economic backwardness remain paramount 
hindrances to political, social, and economic progress. Where the masses of people, 
generally in the so-called Third World and Guyana in particular, are engaged in the 
very business of survival, there is little margin for contributing to the enrichment of 
society. Stark inequalities within as well as outside countries also diminish 
opportunities for mutually beneficial international cooperation. 
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